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certainly must be very magnificent ; but a person of 
taste, we should imagine, would hardly care to live in 
it. " The staircase winds past huge sheets of looking- 
glass to the drawing-rooms —a suite of three large 
rooms. The coloring of the first— if it can be said to 
have any definite coloring where the colors are so many 
—is old-gold mainly ; the ceiling is painted to represent 
the sky, with clouds and birds. The second drawing- 
room is warmer in tone ; and the third chiefly sky-blue, 
with doors painted in various blues to imitate mother- 
o'-pearl inlaying in floriated patterns." This imitation 
mother-o'-pearl in the town house is rivalled at the 
Sassoon country-seat — a fine old Tudor mansion bought 
of Sir Henry Fletcher — by the "graining" of the fine 
old carved oak panels. Graining oak to imitate oak ! 

To return to the three drawing-rooms, which open 
by the way on a broad paved space, designed for a 
skating-rink, and set with flowers : ' ' The chief charac- 
teristic in all these rooms is formed by various Chinese 
and Japanese embroideries of the costliest description, 
but mostly modern, of which Mr. Sassoon has quite a 
collection. Screens, covered, painted, embroidered in 
gold, and the usual tropical birds, abound in all 
corners ; white storks and peacocks plume themselves 
on every side. Every stool, ottoman, table, glimmers 
with raised gold work on the new ' high-art ' plushes 
and velvets ; but the finest specimens form the por- 
tieres, which are large, heavy, and gorgeous, doubled 
at every door, and certainly magnificent in color — one 
in particular, a real old Chinese silk, of the peculiar old 
Imperial yellow, embroidered in small single sprays of 
brilliant flowers, liker to old English hand embroidery 
(which probably was taken from Eastern patterns) than 
to the florid designs most common in Japanese and 
Chinese art. The window curtains are mostly light 
blue satin and white lace. Over the doors rise panels 
containing pictures of the Watteau school. All the de- 
tails of furniture, fenders, woodwork, knicknacks, 
though palpably costly, are of the ordinary London, 
kind. Only one or two very fine old Chinese lacquer 
cabinets, some of the hangings and a few great clocks 
and candelabra of Empire date are not modern. The 
upper rooms are furnished after the same manner : the 
chief bedroom in light blue satin and white lace." The 
most praiseworthy features in this magnificent abode of 
wealth and bad taste are a prodigality of bath-rooms 
' on every floor, and of elevators for saving the servants 
trouble. There is one elevator for the horses, of which 
"eighteen or twenty of every size, shape and color," 
are stabled on the top of the house. 

Perhaps the most interesting house described in the 
volume is the domicile of Miss Hozier, which the skill 
of the clever architect, Mr. William Wallace, would 
seem to have converted into a Liliputian paradise. 
Very pleasant it is to turn from the garish splendor of 
the Sassoon mansion and the Morrison " old curiosity 
shop" to the snug little home with an account of which 
Mrs. Haweis closes her book. The description is not 
long, and we give it almost entire : 

" A very little door opens into a very little hall. The 
street door and the little half-doors within are made 
' thorow-shining' with tinted quarry glass, which 
lightens the passage. What was once the ' front din- 
ing-room' door has been sealed up, and the small niche 
gained is utilized as a pretty nest for umbrellas. A tiny 
table accommodates the cards of visitors, and then at 
once begin the stairs, full face. How disagreeable a 
small flight of stairs facing us can be we all know ; we 
would rather not be reminded. This flight has become 
an ornament. Instead of a strip of the very narrowest 
carpeting, which might have shown a few inches of 
painted wood on either side, every inch of the stairs' 
width is covered with Scinde rugs sewn together, form- 
ing a very pleasant velvety bed. The flat rods of shining 
brass relieve the somewhat murky red, and the wall is 
maroon, passing into terra-cotta color, and finally into 
an antique blue, in horizontal stages. 

" At the turn of the stairs an ugly niche has been 
converted into a very elegant cabinet for English china. 
The woodwork is treated in the Japanese fashion as to 
shelves, but some of the close perforating is rather 
Moorish than Tartar. It is of well-fitted solid walnut, 
and is backed with Japanese leather paper. 

" The ordinary little mean staircase window has be- 
come a tempting seat, fitted with brown satin cushions, 
the sides and upper part being lined with old oak carv- 
ings of Italian origin. The window has been slightly 
thrown out, and the glass concealing the outside ' leads' 
has butterflies and birds irregularly dotting the quarries. 



"Then comes one of the most ingenious features. 
Where the narrow stairs ascend to the drawing-room 
doors, Scinde rugs and soft-colored paint have formed 
a narrow, bright-colored alley, closed at the end by a 
big mirror, that of course deceives the eye as to the ex- 
tent of the vista, and in which you get a complete re- 
flection of the said bay-window. Before it hangs a fine 
lantern in hammered brass ; above it a deep shelf sup- 
ports more china. 

" But the alley by no means leads to the drawing- 
room. A sort of passage has been built out over the 
leads, supported on iron pillars, and this forms the very 
quaintest introduction to the drawing-room, through 
glass doors which once formed the back windows. This 
charming detour ascends two steps, carpeted with East- 
ern webs, under an archway painted in two delicate and 
transparent yellows, which give the eye precisely that 
refreshing ' fillip ' which a sharp flavor gives the palate 
sated for the moment with a rich taste. 

' ' The yellow here strikes the keynote of the drawing- 
room (once two tiny cells), which, without being a 
yellow room, has yellow like a resonant echo sounding 
through all the other colors. The ceiling is papered 
with a very small pattern, amber on white, so small 
that at a distance it presents only a general creamy 
ground, with a sort of ' texture' in the cream, like 
rough drawing-paper stippled over. This is bounded 
by a very deep frieze (a bold stroke in so small a room), 
the frieze being cream with an Adams pattern, swags 
and vases in plain gold. Here and there the gold on 
such a tint disappears into a sort of amber-brown ; 
but in places the shimmer of gold comes out with very 
refined effect, like sun on a watery surface. No colors re- 
lieve either the gold or the cream. The wall is papered 
with a more pronounced amber in geometric pattern, 
and the chintz upon the chairs and corner settees is 
undeniably yellow, the two tints seen in a daffodil. 
These gradations of tone form a very sweet harmony, 
and are relieved by the blue Persian carpets, and by the 
bluish fringe, two feet deep, which conceals the mantel- 
shelf, and the darker velvet that disguises the jambs. 
Pretty cassones and cabinets of fine old work, such as 
ebony and silver, old marquetry, and Spanish leather, 
but all conveniently tiny, mark the angles of the room, 
and give a soft note here, a strong one there, as is meet 
and right. Kelims and other Eastern portieres shield 
the glazed doors and the windows. A gorgeous stool, 
covered with gold embroidery on orange silk, is re- 
doubled in the narrow mirror dividing the windows. 

" A mirror of seventeenth-century work hangs on the 
wall, and various Chelsea knicknacks on the broad 
mantel-shelf crowd beneath a looking-glass of really 
fine eighteenth-century pseudo-classic design, inclosing 
a painting in dark hues like old leather, representing 
Phaeton. 

" The upper rooms having been surveyed with pleas- 
ure — for the whole house is of a piece, with delicately 
colored woodwork and carpets — we descend along the 
mysterious alley before noted to the dining-room and' 
library. What good taste has done with the two little 
back and front parlors is a marvel. 

" One of the two orthodox fireplaces has been done 
away with, only that in the forepart of the room re- 
tained. It is now a fine point of interest ; the mantel- 
piece itself being an old stone one, nearly flat, and, 
though narrow, running up the whole wall. It encrusts 
several very fine Persian tiles, whose lovely purples re- 
lieve the gray stone ; in the centre a golden mosaic, 
surrounded with onyx balls, is let in. 

" The ceiling of this room is blue (from which hangs 
a fine brazen sepulchre lamp, with repousse" cherubim 
and twisted brass ribbons), and it is divided from a dull 
red wall by a frieze two feet deep of Japanese leather 
paper, cut into panels by Japanese mouldings of thin 
dark wood. An Empire convex mirror, above the 
Chippendale sideboard at the farthest end of the room, 
contributes a point of moving light. The door is 
painted in a dice-like pattern, somewhat Egyptian, and 
gives a point of interest, as a cabinet does. 

" A snuggery opens at the hall's end, of which the 
soft bright decoration shines through the unclosed door 
with as quaint an effect as the distant vista in an old 
Dutch picture, say by Van der Meer or Delft. This is 
the library ; and the eye is refreshed on entering from 
the Scinde-rugged stairs by a high blue dado, with a 
frieze so deep that it covers one third of the wall. The 
frieze is papered cream in a fine sunflower pattern. 
A ledge between it and the blue affords a resting-place 
for a fine collection of broad plates. The ceiling— Mr. 



Wallace has always recognized the artistic propriety of 
coloring ceilings — is yellow. The mantel-piece, of 
Adams design, is surmounted by a Queen Anne 
divided mirror, of simplest shape, in an oblong frame ; 
the grate is set in Dutch tiles. Kelims, dhurries, and 
other foreign hangings give a comfortable look to doors 
and tables, and the chairs, which are mostly about as 
old as the century, are covered with good Morris 
chintzes. What is chiefly remarkable about this bijou 
house is the skill with which every inch of room has 
been utilized and made to look like two inches, and 
the bad structural features treated so as to help, not 
damage, the general effect ; and this can only be done 
by great experience and knowledge of the receding and 
projecting effects of certain colors." 



HINTS FOR THE DRESSING ROOM. 



SOME little contrivances which have added much to 
the appearance and comfort of the dressing-room of 
the lady who describes them are thus set forth for the 
benefit of others who may like to adopt them : " When 
a room does not happen to contain a hanging ward- 
robe, an excellent substitute may be effected by means 
of a set of those portable folding pegs, which can be 
bought for a very small sum, fastened to the wall by 
strong nails. But dresses and cloaks are not sightly 
objects when hung up ; and if not covered, they catch 
the dust in a manner very detrimental to their preser- 
vation. So I have adopted the plan of making a cre- 
tonne curtain (a light ground is the best) the required 
width and length, with several curtain rings at the top. 
1 then procure at any hardware dealer's two of those 
little brass hooks' to screw into the wall, which are used 
for hanging up cups in china closets — the largest size 
of these— and a strong piece of cane about three-quar- 
ters of a yard long. I screw in the hooks just over my 
pegs, run the cane through the curtain rings and fasten 
it up, the two hooks supporting each end. Thus a . 
portable hanging wardrobe is at once made, and when 
the room is swept nothing need be done save to turn 
the flowing curtain inside out and pin it tightly round 
the dresses underneath it. When there are pegs be- 
hind the door the same sort of curtain can be put up 
and has all the appearance of a portiere. The cre- 
tonne should match the window curtains and harmo- 
nize as much as possible with the shade of the carpet 
and the whole tone of the room. Boxes and trunks, 
which never look well in a bedroom in their natural 
state, may be converted into ottomans by cretonne 
covers, made to fit loosely and take off and on. A flat 
piece lined for (he top of the box, a piping cord round, 
and a loose flounce gathered on is the best way to 
make them. And when curtains, box covers, portiere, 
and hanging wardrobes are all made of the same pretty 
light cretonne to match, the effect is very good. When 
' doing up ' a bedroom it is well to buy as many yards 
of cretonne as you are likely to wnt at first, in case of 
not being afterwards able to match the pattern. Noth- 
ing looks worse than a ' patchy' room, and the idea 
should be fullv carried out or not attempted at all." 



HARMONY IN HOME DECORATION. 



There are special rules for decorating different 
rooms to make them exactly suitable to their particular 
uses ; thus, the entrance-hall or reception-room should 
be grand and imposing, calculated to instill into the 
visitor a sense of the mansion's importance. The 
dining-room should be just opposite in effect to the en- 
trance hall. As a rule, dining-rooms are quiet and 
subdued in tone, for in this room the special attraction 
ought to lie in the repast upon the table, not in start- 
ling forms of decoration and furniture. It is not pleas- 
ant to have the attention rivetted by some exampl e of 
decorative skill when the mind should be devoted to 
the consumption of the viands on the table. But by all 
means let the drawing-room be bright and cheerful. 
The character of this room ought to be such as will 
tend to promote pleasurable conversation, and this is 
fostered by the little odd but often expensive trifles, 
drawings, and articles of virtu, scattered about the 
room. If the walls are covered with paper let it be 
light (for no dark paper is suited to such a room) and 
of a color and pattern most adapted to show off any 
pictures or engravings that may be upon the walls, for 
if good pictures are hung upon a wall covered with an 
unsuitable paper their beauty will be lost, and most 
likely be passed by unnoticed ; whereas, if they be 
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hung upon a suitable background, they will at once be 
prominently brought into notice. Likewise walls and 
carpels in all rooms ought to be of a color that will 
form a suitable background to the furniture of the 
room. Sometimes strong colors are chosen for the 
drawing-room walls in order to give them a degree of 
comfort and richness which lighter colors could not 
produce, and this, is the most desirable when curtains 
to the windows are entirely dispensed with. The li- 
brary should be rich both in its decoration and its ap- 
pointments. Green will be found a capital color for 
the prevailing tone in a library. In this room every- 
thing ought to be characteristic of study and medita- 
tion. Let the bed-rooms be quiet and cheerful in tone. 
No paper with a striking pattern is suitable for a bed- 
room, for at a time of sickness the eye is apt to be irri- 
tated with the pattern, and the brain constantly at 
work counting the number of patterns from floor to 
ceiling, and from angle to angle. Such a paper is the 
constant worry of invalids, and for aught we know has 
a baneful influence over them when they are weakened 
by disease. In short our dwellings ought to be deco- 
rated in such a manner as will be best suited to our 
wants, and that consists in an harmonious combination 
of color and beauty of form, but be it remembered 
that utility must always have the pre-eminence over 
beauty. By the exercise of a little good taste, utility 
and beauty may nearly always go together. 



Yellow is the color nearest to light, and is agreea- 
ble and gladdening. Reddish yellow or orange is 
powerful and splendid, and excites lively, quick, and 
aspiring feelings. Yellowish red or vermilion is the 
active side of its fullest energy. Impetuous and robust 
men and savage nations are especially fond of this 
color. Children, when left to themselves, never spare 
the vermilion and orange. Reddish blue or lilac is a 
little more active in character, though it may be said to 
disturb more than enliven. Bluish red or purple still 
increases the unquiet feeling as the hue progresses. 
The general effect of red is quite as peculiar as its 
nature ; it conveys an impression of gravity and dig- 
nity, and, at the same time, of grace and attractiveness 
— the first, in its deep dark' state, the latter in its lighter 
tint — and thus suits both the old and the young. With 
green the eye experiences a healthy and peculiarly 
grateful relief. If of equal proportions of blue and yel- 
low, the eye and mind repose on it as on a simple color. 



A revival of wrought iron work is one of the in- 
teresting aims of the day in London. The movers in 
the matter, Messrs. Gardner, who recently got together 
a small but interesting show of examples* at their prem- 
ises in the Strand, are not mere archaeologists ; they 
do not contemplate a simply imitative revival, but are 
ready and anxious to adapt this manly old English and 
Flemish artcraft to the most modern of exigencies, for 
example, the electric light. Together with ancient and 
mediaeval examples, they displayed work of their own, 
some of it done to figure in the installation — as the 
electricians say — of Edison's system. These pieces of 
handicraft showed indisputable designing power of the 
right sort, and much of that spirit of quainlness which 
characterizes the old work in iron. Shall we have, in 
time, an amateur development of this pursuit also, and 
meet now and then in society a gentleman blacksmith ? 



COLORS, as seen by artificial light, are very different 
from what they appear during the day. and even under 
the electric light, which is said to exhibit the natural 
hues of each color as effectively as daylight, there is a 
wonderful difference toward those of the warm colors, 
the cold ones, or blue colors, being the best brought 
out. The light diffused by artificial light being yellow, 
this color is rendered pale, and is frequently lost 
entirely ; orange and red become warmer by this light ; 
reds at night look more scarlet, as they borrow some of 
the yellow light ; crimson looks brighter than by day ; 
sky blue acquires a green tint ; dark blue, by absorb- 
ing the light, looks almost black ; and there is often a 
difficulty in distinguishing between blue and green ; 
purple becomes redder if it inclines to red, and darker 
if to blue. Blue, to look well by candle-light, should 
be of a light tone ; and if a dark blue must be used, it 
should have another of a lighter tone beside it, or be 
interspersed with white. A bright green, in conjunc- 
tion with blue, will aid in lighting up the pattern, and 
is therefore useful for increasing the effect of a carpet 
or oil-colored work by night-light. 
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Carpets with one universal cool color do not read- 
ily get shabby. 

Paint when used in the house on walls should be of 
soft tints, light tones, and should never be varnished, the shiny 
surface being objectionable. 

Do not overload your rooms with ornament. A 
superabundance of even the choicest ornaments will weary the eye 
and obtrude unpleasantly upon the notice. 

PATTERNS in carpets should defer to general effect, 
so that their slight relief of color will not strike the eye at once, 
but rather gently remind it of their existence. 

A RATHER long, large drawing-room would look 
well with cool blue woollen and silken draperies, woodwork creamy- 
white, or, for choice, two tones of olive green ; chimney-piece to 
match, or perhaps ebonized, with ornaments of eastern china. 

GLAZED tiles in fire-places, and for laying hearths 
serve a useful as well as an ornamental purpose ; for the polished 
surface of the tiles reflects a considerable amount of heat into the 
room, and makes a cheerful glow which both looks and feels 
warm. 

Paint upon woodwork in rooms should alwavs be 
of pure and simple colors and " flatted," the ordinary " graining" 
to imitate different kinds of wood being mere dissimulation, and 
as such to be entirely reprobated ; the more cleverly it is done, 
the more absolute the untruth. 

Instead of curtains, which the modern form of 

bedstead renders incongruous and impossible, screens on either 
side of the bed are a much prettier and more healthy substitute. 
Screens insure privacy, they keep out the light if necessary, and 
are a great improvement to the looks of any room. 

A diaper flock paper, with the pattern in strong re- 
lief, covering the wall to the height of the dado, headed by a sur- 
base of moulded wood, the whole painted and flatted in tender 
tones of green, with the upper part of the wall decorated with 
creamy or delicate dull-blue paper, perhaps finished by a hand- 
painted 'frieze and simple cornice, would make an unusual but 
pleasant combination for a drawing-room. 

Drapery, as a means of modifying the stiff and 

cold appearance of the entrance hall, is not made as much use of 
as it might be. Whenever it can be employed either as a portiere 
over a door or across an archway, as well as for hangings for the 
staircase windows, it will, if made of suitable material, and har- 
monizing in color with the walls and wood-work, warm and lighten 
the hall and give it a much more homelike and hospitable aspect. 

It is of the first importance to have the furniture 
and fittings of a bedroom simply constructed and not too heavy 
to be easily removed for frequent cleansing. The carpet should 
never cover the whole of the floor ; but only be laid down in the 
centre of the room and fastened with carpet-pins so that it can be 
easily taken up and shaken. The rest of the floor may be 
stained and varnished and kept frequently rubbed with beeswax 
and turpentine. 

In all purchases of furniture, insist upon honest ma- 
terial, little glue, and good sound workmanship, even if a sparsely 
decorated apartment be the temporary result. The lasting powers 
of these properties will pay high interest, and save money for 
other future wise speculations. Be proof against padding, let 
cushions be independent, make sure that comfort reigns within 
the arms of an easy-chair, and that to sit at ease upon an ordi- 
nary chair is not ludicrously impossible. 

Good color for floors can be gained by paint, but 

being on the surface it quickly wears away. Stain is much better, 
for it sinks into and becomes part of the wood, and when polished 
with beeswax and turpentine is a protector and disinfectant. If a 
floor is very unsatisfactory, have the boards planed down one 
quarter of an inch, and covered all over with narrow oaken or 
well-seasoned pine planks of that thickness and three or four 
inches in width, fitted with extremest nicety. 

Much ingenuity might be displayed to the advan- 
tage of cornices for small rooms, which are often lofty out of all 
proportion. Here it would be found an improvement to let the 
major part of the cornice be upon the wall, only intruding slightly 
upon the ceiling area, which would look the larger for non-inter- 
ruption. A simple border of ivy, oak, or other shapely leaves, 
simply suggested in plaster, would suit many rooms better than the 
usually too assertive mass of badly proportioned linear mould- 
ings. 

The decoration of bedrooms cannot be too simple, 
the principle thing being to select a paper that has an all-overish 
pattern that cannot be tortured into geometrical figures by the 
occupant of the chamber, who, especially in hours of sickness, is 
well-nigh driven to distraction by counting over and over again 
the dots and lines and diamonds which dance with endless repe- 
tition before his aching eyes. For the same reason it is well to 
avoid Jhe use of light or bright colors, and especially to study 
harmony of effect, and to eschew contrast. 

In a room where • pictures and ornaments are varied, 
and consequently many bits of bright color are about, paint may 
make a warm and comfortable background. The colors chosen 
should never be vivid ; quiet olives and blue-greens make an excel- 
lent dressing for walls. In distemper soft colors are easy to get ; but 
though cheaper than paint it is not so durable ; it presents, how- 
ever, a charming surface for painting in body-color ; and decora- 
tive floral or other designs, if used upon it, look uncommon and 
artistic. They should not be of too elaborate or difficult a nature, 
as the surface is perishable. 

A novelty in the way of centre-table ornaments to be 
introduced soon by Messrs. James M. Shaw & Co., is an architect- 
ural arrangement about three feet high, of mirrors and colored 
glass, in the form of a Moorish tower, the Dome of which is a re- 
ceiver containing water enough to supply numerous tiny fountains 
which will play for two hours without interruption. Around the 
base and at other points of the structure are receptacles for 
flowers. The same firm is importing pretty little occasional 
tables, inlaid with porcelain plaques and mounted with smooth 
brass mouldings in Louis XIV. style. 

A broad rule, with but rare exceptions, should be 
observed in the choice of patterns for all folded hangings whether 
for walls or windows. All stripes of color or design, whether 
distinct or indistinct, should have a horizontal, not perpendicular, 
arrangement ; for it is obvious that an upright stripe may be alto- 
gether lost in a fold, whereas the horizontal line must continually 
re-appear at the same level, when the eye easily supplies the idea 
of the part lost in shade or fold. Very sharply' denned stripes in 
patterns are not to be recommended, but rich blending of decora- 
tive forms, full of suggestion, is better. 

One of the great snares of the metal-workers of the 
present day is their aptitude to reproduce ecclesiastical forms in 
domestic work, and a purchaser must be constantly on his guard 
in choosing the metal fittings of his house or he will have a 



church corona over his dining-table and an ecclesiastical scuttle 
for the reception of his secular coal. Even where the main out- 
line of the work is not of an ecclesiastical character, Gothic 
crosses and battlements and finials will assuredly crop up and 
spoil the propriety of the design : for ornaments which would be 
appropriate enough in a church are quite out of place when used 
to adorn articles of domestic use. 

Bedroom walls covered with chintz, stretched 
tightly in panels, are exceedingly clean and pretty, but the panels 
must be arranged so as to allow of being easily taken down and 
cleaned. Lady Barker says: "The prettiest walls I ever saw 
thus covered, were made of chintz, with a creamy background 
and tendrils of ivy of half a dozen shades of green and brown 
artfully blended, streaming down in graceful garlands and sprays 
toward a dado about four feet from the ground. It was a lofty 
room, and the curtains and screens were made to match, of 
chintz, with sprays of ivy, and a similar border. I know other 
bedroom walls where fluted white muslin is stretched over pink 
or blue silk (prettiest of all over an apple-green batiste)." 

Always secure a considerable amount of plain 
neutral color in your rooms. It is not generally known that one 
reason why old painted windows are so much more brilliant in 
effect than most modern ones is that in the best period of painted 
glass this maxim was always borne in mind, and that nearly three- 
fourths of a painted window was composed of white glass. By 
this means the bright colors lose none of their brilliancy by 
juxtaposition with each other. Your room is simply a frame or a 
background, and you must keep in mind what will best set off 
the picture it is destined to contain. No pattern, however good, 
is so restful to the eye or mind as plain color, which in a room 
should fulfil the same object as the white glass does in the old 
windows. 

A Japanese effect in a drawing-room may be pro- 
duced at but slight expense, by the dado being composed of fine 
yellowish matting, headed by a surbase of ebony, or ebonized oak, 
or walnut or stained wood, the wall above distempered a pure 
pale Japanese green or gray, divided into compartments by mould- 
ings, which should match the surbase. These compartments 
might be decorated delicately and slightly after old Japanese 
models, or each compartment filled with genuine paintings from 
Japan on the finest matting, which may now be purchased at 
various shops devoted to foreign decorative art. Where there are 
but few ornaments or pictures they have an interesting and charm- 
ing effect. In this case as much Eastern furniture as possible 
would be desirable. 

Instead of using the conventional tea-service all of 
a pattern, many persons prefer, for their personal use, to pick up 
astray teapot here, and a milk-jug and perhaps a sugar-bowl 
somewhere else. So long as the objects are pretty and har- 
monize, it is not absolutely necessary that all the pieces should 
" match." At some of the Japanese stores, or at Messrs. James 
M. Shaw & Co's, who have a good selection to choose from, one 
may at any time pick up, for a mere song, a few pieces which 
may be quite an ornament to a tea-table. It is a mistake, in 
our opinion, to discard a favorite tea-service, or dinner-service, 
as is often done, simply because many of the pieces have been 
broken and cannot identically be replaced. Retain the good 
pieces and let the places of the lost ones be taken by others of 
harmonizing form and color. 

Ancient Persian carpets are so rare and costly, ex- 
cept to the traveller, that few need hope to possess them, but 
should such luck befall there is no fear of inharmonious combi- 
nation with other decoration. The potent yet dusky shades of 
reds, blues, and yellows, the congruous combinations of strong 
contrasts, which with our poor modern crude tints would be most 
objectionable, the elaborate and almost invariably small decora- 
tive patterns, give a strange beauty, unequalled in these lack- 
lustre days. There are carpets from which emanates a brilliance 
like burnished gold and veritable gems ; such colors, so intense 
without glare ; such forms, so suggestive of absolute perfection of 
design, cannot fail to convince those who study them that all 
other carpets, old and new, for beauty fall far behind the ancient 
works of the masters of decorative art. 

Those whose taste for color has not been properly 
developed, will find that at first a steady hold to delicate, perhaps 
for a time they may think, dull colors, will afford comparative se- 
curity ; a kind of Quaker uniformity the very reverse of vulgarity. 
When knowledge gives strength, fancy may venture on bolder 
flights, always remembering that in the choice of the decoration 
for living-room walls, we must be strongly guided by various 
circumstances. Are there many pictures to be hung ? Are there 
many ornaments to be placed? In either case the colors of paint, 
the patterns of paper, or other decorations must be soft and sub- 
servient or they will impair the effect of the beauty of form and 
tint in pictures and pottery. Is the room in question too low ? A 
perpendicular treatment will relieve the eye. Is height the objec- 
tion ? The line of a surbase will suggest length, and detract 
from height. 

A NOVEL and artistic decorative treatment of the 
odd parts of a room, such as the spaces offered by arches, cor- 
ners and mantel friezes, has been adopted by F. R. Hilger & Co., 
a well-known Chicago firm of wall-paper dealers. This consists 
in the introduction of hand painting in thin oils on gilt paper, 
adapted to the special space it is desired to cover. The designs 
are sometimes adopted from the paper itself. For example, 
when a wall-paper contains poppies in the frieze, a design which 
has poppies for its motive may be painted for the arch space, 
in the same colors as are used in the paper frieze. This however, 
is not always done. In a bedchamber in a Michigan Avenue 
house, the archway of the alcove in which the bed was placed had 
a charming design of pink and blue morning glories, noteworthy 
not more for the delicacy of the coloring than for the freedom 
of the drawing. In the same house the frieze over the dining- 
room mantel had a bare bough and naked twigs on which a 
flock of birds were sitting, finding comfort apparently in the 
blazing fire beneath. Thus a good deal of fancy can be intro- 
duced in a simple but thoroughly artistic way. The work is ex- 
cellently done for Hilger & Co., by Mrs. Jenkins of Chicago, and 
deserves to become popular, 

It is rather a bold proceeding for an English firm of 
decorators to announce their intention of rivalling the famous hand- 
made carpets of the East. But this is what Mr. Morris and his 
business associates have done. They point out with justice that the 
excellence of the Indian and the Persian carpet is now little more 
than a tradition, and the mass of the goods coming from those 
lands "are already inferior in many respects to what can be turned 
out mechanically from the looms of Glasgow and Kidderminster." 
jjn short, the art of carpet-making, in common with the other special 
arts of the East, is either dead or dying fast, and it devolves on 
Western nations to revive it, and in doing so not imitate the 
Oriental objects in design, but show Western ideas, guided by 
those principles that underlie all architectural art in common. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. Morris has proved equal to the 
serious task. What he calls his "Hammersmith carpets" are 
certainly models in purity of design, harmony in coloring, and 
honest workmanship, if those Messrs. Elliot & Goodwin, his 
agents in this country, have imported for the Cornelius Vander- 
bilt mansion may be taken as fair examples. These were all spe- 
cially designed for Mr. Vanderbilt. One made for the main hall 
measures 42 feet by 11 feet 6 inches, and another which is to go 
under the staircase is 13 feet square. 



